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From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned te each Policy which shall be in force at 


its anniversary in 1875. 
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January 20th, 18%. 
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Nee ee ee ee en ene ee eee 
MONEY easily made byselling TEAS} LIFE OF GEORGE FOx 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 

or getting up clubs in towns and country for ss 

the oldest Tea Company in America. Great-| New Edition, Price $1.25; by mail $1.35. Als, 

est inducements. Send for circular. CAN ae Religious Subjects.” Ney 

TON TEA CO,, 148 Chambers St., N. Y. | Button: Just published, 50 cts. by 

En 26F a ee Nees og sa cea lacey FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good ; 
land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 106 Arch Gt, Fagg 

ing ample, including the modern conveniences; set| A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 

of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. | by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” will be ready 

Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a small | for sale in about 10 days, Price 50 cts. 

family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. | 


JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. SAMUEL MAROT, 


DSIRIBLE GOOUS FOR FRIENDS, “<e/er#Practin! Engrave 


! ler in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
NE AT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard | Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA | ™ 
SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes, | WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS, 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS | Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 


LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. | poecpeeial emia ‘cing of W 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS | %@ >Peci#l care given to the repairing of Watches 





BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 























Jewelry, &c. 

FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat! “°Y°"Y “° } 
Borders. , 708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. (Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) ey 

560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine} - 
at 62% cts. , 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING c nters and Builde . 
ANDS ACQUES 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. arpe rs, 


up. No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEY, 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 


ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for- (First Street above Race Street,) 
Onn GABE PLAIN CALICOES formerl ee 
12} ots, ALICOES, at 10, ots. formerty JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
BAML, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
JOHN H. STOKES, No. 386 N. Twentieth St. No, 1116 Citron & 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. ly 





N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine ; 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, | Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 


THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping WM. HE ACOCK; 


a li i 
line of these goods Manufacturer and Dealer in 


$20 SAVED! (Hardwood Furniture, 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sen . , 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- Hair and Husk Mattresses 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine OnWw HAWD. 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 4 — 
right and, left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has p@Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering 
been greatly nPROVED 4D SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- promptly attended to. 
ter “han any other machine in the market. IT IS se@p"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed ani 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: Stored. 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ye . SUNDAY 
cms AP HOME AMD NaN wao uave| American *‘scnoor Worker 


other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH | ® S.S. Teacher's Monthly—6th year— Internal 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD | Lessons. $1 50 a year ; Club rates low. Specimen 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. cts. J. W. McINTYRE, Publisher, No. 4 South 5th 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. | Street, St. Louis. 
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TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Seconp Volume will commence on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. To 
those receiving it -hrough our carriers, Turgez DoLiars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


the aieneine of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in omzcks, pRarts, or 
P.O. money-ornpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. 


To understand the distinctive features of 
the Christianity of the West, it is necessary 
to mingle somewhat with the people who 
have grown up under its influence, and to 
study the circumstances which have largely 
contributed to its development. The Chris- 
tianity of the West is eminently a Christian- 
ity of feeling; there is less deference paid to 
doctrines, and less effort to keep up strictly 
denominational lines than is found in our 
Eastern States. 

‘Then there is a freshness about it, and a 
broadening out that corresponds to the vast- 
ness of its geographical limits. This is doubt- 
less the result of the peculiar conditions un- 
der which the earlier settlements of the 
country were made. In an article, on this 
subject, which appeared some time ago in 
“ The Standard of the Cross,” it was asserted 
that “the church of the West is the only 
real child in the great brotherhood of Christ 
baptized and marked with the cross in its 
very infancy.” Regarding this as a figure, 
it is true of the pioneer settlers who sought 
homes for themselves and families in the un- 
broken forests or on the broad prairies. These 
were mostly men and women of strong, ear- 
nest, religious character, and they carried into 
their new homes not the dogmatism of creeds 
and the “forms of godliness,” but the un- 
selfish charities of a living faith, deepened by 
the sense of mutual dependence. ‘With few 
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outward helps, they were left to establish a 
Chris:ianity that was adapted to their neces- 
sities, and it has taken shape in conformity to 
the conditions of its growth. 

The preaching of “the word” was a rare 
event io those earlier days, and the Gospel 
minister who went among them was always 
welcome. Little inquiry was made respect- 
ing the doctrinal views he entertained, or of 
what sect he was a member, so that he 
claimed to speak for Christ ;—people from all 
directions, and many miles apart, flocked to 
the meetings and heard his words gladly. 

With a beginning so apostolic, and with 
such a savor of Pentecostal times, there could 
not be other than the liberal and untheolog- 
ical development that is now witnessed all 
over our Western land. Its contagious im- 
pulse of fresh earnestness had no crust of icy 
conventionalisms to break through, neither 
did it have to contend with the barriers that 
social distinctions set up in our Eastern com- 
munities. The meeting-house, at first built 
of unhewn logs, rough, unsightly and uncom- 
fortable, but illumined by the fervor of Chris- 
tian sympathy that spread from heart to 
heart, was indeed as the “very gate of hea- 
ven” to waiting souls, and the benediction 
of the Father’s love descended with a halo 
that wrought into golden beams the unshapely 
rafters, and covered with wings of cherubim, 
like the mercy-seat of old, the rude altar 
from which the “man of God” offered the 
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sweet incense of prayer for the assembled 
multitudes. Such occasions, more precious 
because so seldom enjoyed, had a cementing 
influence, and greatly strengthened the bonds 
of Christian fellowship. 

There is, too, a patriarchal simplicity in 
the smaller towns and in country neighbor- 
hoods that has always been a peculiar feature 
offhis Western Christianity. I am not sure 
that it prevails in the large business centres ; 
these, doubtless, are subjected to the restraints 
that fashion imposes. I refer to the custom 
of taking the whole family to meeting, from 
the gray-haired sire to the tender infant, all 
are included, even the servants. Children 
that from their infancy share the pleasures 
and privileges of their parents, are not often 
found straying very far from the fold in riper 
years. In this respect we might take a les- 
son from our Western brethren that would be 
of lasting benefit to our older churches. 

With such a beginning, how stands the 
Christianity of the West now? This is the 
point that deserves consideration. Judging of 
it as a whole, it is denominational only in 
name and ceremonials or church forms, but 
strictly catholic in the largest sense of the 
word in feeling and action; Christian peo- 
ple, without distinction of sect, move hand 
in hand in efforts for the lifting up of the 
fallen, for the succor of the needy, the ad- 
vancement of truth and the uprooting of 
error. Never having clothed itself in the 

arments of dogmatic theology, it has fought 
Cestity the battles of free inquiry in every 
department of knowledge. Its preachers and 
teachers are at this time stirring up the 
thought and feeling of two continents, and 
making themselves heard and felt in the 
strongholds of conservatism in the old world. 
To many of our own profession, who are jeal- 
ous for the old landmarks, there is much in 
this overflow of religious feeling among our 
Western Friends that causes deep solicitude, 
while the same concern is awakened in these 
by the apparent want of healthy sympathetic 
life among us. That there is a line of demar- 
cation both will admit. I believe it would 
not hurt the “wine and oil,” nor lessen its 

uantity in us, if it more frequently over- 
flowed its vessels and ran along like the oint- 
ment on the head of Aaron. As that holy 
anointing reached to the nethermost part of 
his garment, so, taking him as a figure or type 
of the Church, how beautifully is the effect of 
the oil of Divine consecration here portrayed ; 
descending on the chosen vessel of the Lord, 
who stands up in the congregation of His 
people to declare the message of the Hol 

One, how should it flow and spread until it 
reach the nethermost one of the flock, bless- 
ing and comforting all! 
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We need something to vitalize the relig. 
ious life of our meetings. Halting beside the 
graves of a noble ancestry, we forget the in. 
junction of the great Teacher, “ Let the dead 
bury the dead, but follow thou Me.” 


The letter as truly killeth the Church ag 
the individual. It is the living eternal Spirit 
that must interpret the letter. The world 
outgrows and leaves among the debris of jtg 
forgotten ages the forms that represented al] 
it held of life in the beginning, and the pro- 
cess continues and will continue while the 
mutations of time are witnessed. The thought 
that rules and regulates these natural pro. 
cesses alone is unchangeable; the law that 
shaped the delicate mollusk, and gave it bein 
out of its long’ buried remains, develops other 
forms of animated existence as perfect in 
structure, as beautiful to the eye as those 
which preceded it, yet totally unlike in any 
of the characteristics of its form or growth, 
So should it be with the manifestations of our 
spiritual life; there is deep significance in 
the opening declaration of the epistle to the 
Hebrews; let us seek for ourselves individ. 
ually its meaning: “God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time 
past to the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken to us by His Son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things,” 

Are we leaving behind the things of the 


past and following this Son to whom the heir- | 


ship of all is given? It is not to the fathers 
or the prophets that the finger-board points 
the traveler of these latter days, but to the 
Son, who, clothing His followers in the armor 
of His own choosing, and adapted to their 
present wants, is leading forth, conquering and 
to conquer—all are vot doing the same kind 
of work. The wise Leader gives to each his 
own part, and exacts its due performance; 
the sick and the timid are sent to the rear— 
the watchword i: onward and onward until 
the end is reached, the warfare accomplished. 
The same eternal Power is in and over all, 
leading and directing every manifestation 
that has its root in purity and love, to ulti 
mate good. It is only when we take the reins 


into our own hands that we are left to our | 


selves aud experience loss, running before the 
Guide to possible destruction. 

The essay before referred to closes with the 
following paragraph, which is worthy of com 
sideration : 


“As to the dangers of Western Christianity, 


they are very apparent. A boy likes to drive, 
no matter who is with him. And there iss 
self-assertion about the Christian movements 
of the West, as if their temperance methods 
and their Territories were to monopolize the 
Christian world’s attention and lead the 
church. - It is apt, too, to sneer at religious 
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maturity as religious coldness, and to alienate 
the more stable Christian life of other sec- 
tions by its reproaches and appeals and for- 
wardness. We only ask for it an understand- 
ing, that, with all its values and dangers, it 
may be received into the cordial sympathy of 
the Christian family, as one which, although 
young, is able to give as much as it receives 
of mutual benefit.”’ “3” 
First month, 1875. 


For Thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity ; for it is great. Ps. xxv, 11. Your 


‘sins are forgiven you, for His name’s sake. 1 


John ii, 12. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER VIEW. 

The article “Thoughts on Preaching,” in 
Friends’ Intelligencer of First month 23d, may 
find an echo in some minds, but we may hope 
that the feeling expressed by N. H. is not 
shared to any extent by our members gener- 
ally, nor the state of the Meeting he portrays 
applicable to many others. Taking the con- 
stituent Meetings belonging to the six Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, those having min- 
isters are the exceptions. By far the larger 
number of Meetings are held in silence; in 
many, the spoken word is only occasional, and 
in those remotely located, the public ministra- 
tion of the Gospel is rarely heard. 

Esteeming a free Gospel ministry a great 
blessing to any people, I 
remarks tending, as I think, to undervalue 


| 


| 


of the people, lest we unintentionally “ hurt 
the oil and the wine” by our ill-advised cen- 
sure, 

If they have “no gift,” judicious counsel, 
privately administered, is far better than open 
rebuke, and more in accordance with Scrip- 
ture advice. If they “do not properly dis- 
tinguish, at times, between the operations of 
the Spirit of Truth and the workings of their 
own imagination,” take them aside as did 
Aquilla and Priscilla of old, and teach them 
the way more perfectly. “The Spirit of 
Truth is in the hearers as well as in the 
preachers,” but unless the hearers ex perience 
a portion of the same baptism of spirit that 
the preachers are baptized into, my will not 
receive the word to edification. They may 
almost unknowingly entertain a slight preju- 
dice against a minister, or they may have 
their attention so engrossed by “ interesting 
thoughts and reflections,” that there is no 
room for the exercise expriesed. If this is 
the case, let them leave it for others to gather 
up, heeding the injunction of the Master, 
“* What is that to thee? follow thou Me.” 

I fear there is too much criticism among 
us and not enough of speaking the Truth in 
love. If, when a religious meeting convenes, 
those usually denominated hearers were con- 
cerned to centre to the root of life in them- 
selves, I believe the effect upon those who 
minister would be most salutary; but how 


read with concern | often, after the will of the miuister is given up 


to do the portion of labor assigned him, he 


the exercise of it by those who may be taking | has to suffer on account of the want of re- 
the first steps in this solemn and responsible | ligious travail in the meeting. He has to 


: ealling, and who may need “ nursing fathers 


and mothers to advise and admonish, and, if 
they see occasion, to reprove them in a ten- 
der, Christian spirit.” Before we venture to 
call in question the offerings of these little 
ones, we should remember the command, 
“ Put off the shoes from off thy feet; for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

In large cities and at our Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, there is often an out- 

uring of spiritual fervor, and the people 
ove to flock to these gatherings; but many 
who are generally seen at these are often ab- 
sent from their smaller Meetings, and give as 
a reason, “There is no preaching.” Year 
after year these little gatherings are sustained 
by the two or three who often hunger for 
some of the crumbs which fall so plentifully 
at our larger Meetings. 

Within the compass of one of our Yearly 
Meetings there are four times as many estab- 
lished Meetings as recorded ministers, and a 
similar discrepancy may exist in some of the 
others. With these facts before us, it be- 
hooves us to be tender of those who, at times, 
feel an obligation to speak in the assemblies 


nn Ua 


combat with lukewarmness, indifference, wan- 
dering thoughts, and, perhaps, drowsiness in 
his fellow-worshippers, and he experiences a 
feeling similar to being left to “‘ tread the 
wine-press alone.” .. It has sometimes been a 
query with concerned Friends, whether min- 
isters would long continue to be called to go 
forth for the gathering of the fold of Christ, 
unless such labor was more appreciated by 
the people. H. E. K. 
Warmimster, Pa., First mo. 31st, 1875. 





Ir APPEARS to me that your heart wants 
enlargement with regard to the faults of oth- 
ers. I grant that you cannot help see- 
ing them when they are presented to your 
notice, and cannot avoid the opinions pro- 
duced in your mind by the principles upon 
which some people apparently proceed. You 
cannot even avoid a degree of pain’ which 
these things must occasion. But you must 
not cherish that degree of pain which would 
separate you from those who are imperfect. 
Perfection easily supports the imperfections of 
others. We must bear a fault with patience 
till we perceive the spirit of God reproach- 
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ing them within. When we blame with im- 
patience because we are displeased with the 
fault, it is a human censure, and not the dis- 
approbation of God. It is a sensitive self- 
love that cannot forgive the self-love of oth- 
ers. The more self-love we have, the more 
severe our censures. The less we love our- 
selves, the more considerate we are of others. 
We wait even years to give salutary advice. 
If we were faultless we should not be so much 
annoyed by the defects of those with whom 
we associate. If we were to acknowledge 
honestly that we have not virtue enough to 
bear patiently with our neighbor’s weaknesses, 
we should show our own imperfection, and 
and this alarms our vanity.— Fénélon. 





A Testimony from Exeter Monthly Meeting in 
Pennsylvania, concerning Eris Hues. 
Though few of us were personally ac- 

quainted with this, our dear ancient friend, 
in the early part of his life, yet, as we have in- 
formation by good authorities of some things 
remarkable therein, we think it not amiss to 
transmit some hints of them, with what hath 
fallen out within the compass of our knowl- 
edge concerning him, 

He was born in Merionethshire, in the 
See of Wales, and came over with 

is parents into Pennsylvania, when about 
twelve years of age. 

He was naturally of a very cheerful dis- 
position, and for some time indulged himself 
in| keeping company with such, whose con- 
versation and conduct were unprofitable and 
vain, for which, though we do not understand 
he was guilty of immoral practices, he was 
closely reproved by the witness of God in 
secret, and his condition being thereby plainly 
manifested to him, as likewise the danger of 
pursuing such courses, he did not dare to go 
any longer in vanity; but, submitting to the 
reproofs of instruction, was brought under 
great exercise and godly sorrow; in which 
state, the conversation of his former com- 
panions, once his delight, became a burden 
and increased his distress; but avoiding to 
feed their light, airy dispositions, keeping his 
mind retired, and reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, when they sought to entice him, had 
such an effect, that they forsook him, which 
was a great ease to his mind, in that it af- 
forded him opportunity for a further search 
after the will of Him, who in mercy had called 
him to glory and virtue. As he was thus en- 
gaged, after many deep baptisms and trials, 
it pleased the Lord, about the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, to call him to the work of 
the ministry ; which was an exceeding hum- 
bling exercise to him, and many sore conflicts 
he had therein, through the buffetings of 
Satan; but by endeavoring to follow the 


Lord in the way of His requirings, help was 
administered, so that he at times had to ex- 
perience that He gives “ The oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 

His chief inducement to eome and settle in 
these parts, was a strong draught of love at- 
tending his mind, which, however, he did not 
hastily give way to, having felt drawings 
hither near eight years before he came; of so 
great moment did the removing himself and 
family appear to him. 

He was a diligent attender of First and 
week-day meetings for worship, as also of our 
Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, 
even when age and infirmity of body ren- 
dered traveling’ very difficult to him. He 
likewise visited some of the neighboring 
one on Truth’s service, with the unity of 

riends ; and, by accounts which we have had 
from the places he visited, his labors of love 
were well received and serviceable. 

From the time of his coming amongst us, 
he was always one of the number who went 
on the visit to Friends’ families; which 
weighty work he undertook in much diffi- 
dence of himself, and fear of a forward spirit, 
often saying, “ That former appointments and 
engagements thereto, were of no account for 
future services; but that such as went must 
wait for renewed qualifications to enter upon 
that work,’ which, he used to say, “ He 
thought must be a good one, since it occa- 
sioned greater nearness, and was a renewal 
of love, both among vsitors and visited :” 


And by accounts received, it was so ina good 


degree. 

in meetings for worship he was a good ex- 
ample in silent, patient waiting upon the 
Lord, and when raised to bear a public tes- 
timony, it was with that power and author- 
ity, which accompanies a true Gospel minis- 
ter, and hath made lasting impressions upon 
some minds. Though he was of an exceed- 
ing tender disposition, yet being a lover of 
good order in the church, and well knowing 
the dangerous tendency of undue liberty, he, 
both by precept and example, endeavored to 
promote the former and discourage the latter ; 
in which he gave repeated proofs that the 
near connections of natural kindred did not 
bias his judgment. 

His deportment being meek and loving, 
and his conversation familiar and instruc- 
tively cheerful, gained him the esteem of 
most who knew him, of different ranks and 
religious persuasions. He was a nursing fa- 
ther in the church, and particularly so to 
divers whom the Lord had visited that were 
under affliction, whether of body or mind; 
nor was his charity in this respect confined 
to the members of our Society. 
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He was an affectionate husband, a tender 

arent, a kind master; and having, by the 
aiine of Divine Providence on his honest 
industry, obtained a competency of the neces- 
saries of life, was very hospitable, entertain- 
ing both Friends and others freely and kindly, 
not with ostentation or for applause, but for the 
promotion of piety and virtue, and the good 
of mankind. 

As his natural strength abated in the last 
years of his life, he appeared more bright 
and lively in his public ministry, both at 
home and abroad; and the day he was taken 
ill of his last sickness, at the funeral of one 
of his sons, which was the last meeting he 
was at, he was remarkably favored in his 
public testimony to a large gathering of peo- 
ple; and in supplication at the same meet- 
ing, his great Lord and Master was pleased 
to favor him with a transcendent view into 
the beauty of holiness, crowning a life, a 
great part of which had been, according to 
the measure received, devoted to His honor, 
with evident tokens of his being near to the 
kingdom of rest and peace evethations And 
the same evening he was taken ill at his own 
house in Exeter aforesaid, and continued for 
about eleven days, mostly in extreme pain, 
yet bore it with patience and resignation to 
the Divine will; and though he inclined 
much to be still and quiet, uttered many 
comfortable expressions, some of which were 
taken down in writing. At one time he said, 
“Tt is a fine thing to have a clear conscience.” 
And one morning, “ Here is another day: 
Lord, so preserve me through it that I may 
do nothing to offend Thee.” In the evening, 
he said, “ Lord, bless this night to me.” And 
taking something to give him ease, he said, 
“ He that turned water into wine is able to 
give a blessing.” After laying still some 
time, said, “ Sorrow at night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” And in the morning he 
said, “ I remember a dream I had about fifty 
years ago, I thought I was in a room alone, 
just going to die, and as I was much con- 
cerned and troubled because there was no one 
present to see me die, I thought the Great 
Physician of value stood by me and said, I 
will be with thee; and I have a: little faith 
that He will be with me, andif I am favored 
with my senses, hope I shall not give over 
wrestling for a blessing.” A little before 
noon he said, “ Lord, this is the way of mor- 
tal men, when they come to lie on a sick bed 
they crave Thy favor, though at other times 
many are forgetful of Thee.” At another 
time he said, “Though affliction may not 
seem pleasant during its continuance, yet it 
worketh an exceeding great joy to them that 
love and fear God.” And in the evening, 
being id great bodily pain, said, “ Lord, give 





me ease, if it be Thy blessed will.” The next 
day, being the first day of the week, several 
Friends came to see him before meeting, to 
whom he said, “ Fear God and serve Him, 
and His regard will be unto you, but if you 
neglect to worship Him, He will cast you off 
forever,” or words nearly to that -import. 
And being fearful they would overstay the 
time for meeting, inquired what hour, saying 
to them, “ Don’t neglect the business of the 
Lord :” And, when they were going, desired 
“They would remember him when it was well 
with them.” In the evening, inquiring what 
sort of a meeting they had that day, and be- 
ing answered, a good meeting; he said, with 
seeming joy, “ The Lord is not limited to per- 
sons, but all that worship Him aright shall 
be accepted of Him,” or words to that effect. 
A little after midnight, being in great bodily 
pain, and, from the symptoms, it was thought, 
for about an hour, he was departing, one 
which he appeared to have his mind retir 
to the Lord, and then reviving a little, said, 
“This has been a blessed meeting.” The next 
morning, taking leave of a neighbor, he said, 
“Farewell, and if we never meet again in 
this world, I hope we shali meet in a more 
glorious place among the righteous.” The 
day before his departure, his speech failed 
much, though he remained very sensible; and 
the last words he was heard to say, were, 
“Lord, in heaven receive my soul.”” Then 
growing weaker until the third hour next 
morning, being the 11th of the First month, 
1764, he departed this life, in a quiet frame 
of mind, aged seventy-six years and some 
months. His corpse was interred in Friends’ 
burying-ground at Exeter aforesaid, accom- 
panied by a large number of his friends and 
neighbors. 





HE who is never satisfied with others, may 
learn, if he chooses, that nobody is ever satis- 
fied with him. 


KANSAS SUFFERERS. 
We publish the following, although not 
sent us for that purpose. 


ee 


‘It is the part of wisdom and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With those less favored than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our lighter ills, 
And sympathise with others suffering more.” 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frrenps,—I feel thankful that the 
attention of your readers has been called to 
the suffering poor of our Western district ; 
and especially glad am I that an appeal is 
made in behalf of our own members, who 
have fallen in the way of the devastating 
grasshopper, the chinch-bug and drouth, of 
last summer, 
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I would mention among the latter my two 
sons, who went to Butler county, Kansas, 
about four years ago. They bought “claims” 
and built; the first fruits of their industry 
were swept away by a terrible tornado, which 
blew down one hundred and more houses, in 


the town and vicinity of Eldorado, pieces of 


the house where the oldest was, being found a 
mile off on the prairie—he and his cousins, 
also members with us, being terribly bruised 
with hail-stones, etc. 

The next year they suffered considerably 
from prairie fires, having had ten tons of 
finely cured hay destroyed, and again the elder 
was nearly killed by exertion in trying to 
save his other property. Then followed the 
crowning destruction of “ every green thing” 
fit for the use of man or cattle. 

Now all I ask is for you to continue to 
blow into a living, warming influence the 
sparks of human sympathy which these and 
similar reports shall awaken in your bosoms. 

There are numbers scattered over the land 
whose right of membership entitles them to 
the oversight and care of the Society, but who 
by circumstances are virtually unknown. 

My daughters sent $50 to relieve the pres- 
ent needs, but, as you remark, it will be long 
before anything can be grown upon which to 
subsist. Some will say, Why do they not 
sell out, and come East? Why? Because 
there would be little realized from the sale of 

oung, lean cattle, and but poorly-improved 
ands; whereas, by staying they may, in time, 
be able to overcome the difficulties, and make 
themselves a home. 

They have not appealed for help, but say 
“they can make out to live.” They are sure 
that “many are making and publishing ex- 
aggerated accounts of the suffering, who are 
doing it in order to excite sympathy, and 
are living in idleness on the help received, 
when they ought to go to work and help them- 
selves.” 

This, no doubt, is true. But the facts are 
plain that many more will find it hard to keep 
from falling beneath the heavy blow inflicted, 
no doubt by a merciful Father, “ who loveth 
those whom He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
| son in whom He delighteth.” 

ith much love and thanks for the Jntel- 
ligencer (which goes from here to the grass- 
hopper region), i remain your friend, 
R. M. T. 
Denion, Caroline Co., Md., Second mo. 1st, 1875. 


——-—<9—-—__ 


Some people dread change because they 
cannot understand growth. Were they 
trusted with the destinies of a grub, it would 
remain a grub forever, undisturbed by any 
shooting wing-pains. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHANNING. 


All the great principles of human nature 
seem to me to demand and promise a future 
life. The reason, the conscience, the affec- 
tions all alike cry aloud for it. It is revealed 
to us especially in the capacity for moral and 
intellectual progress without end, and in the 
thirst for a higher existence which always 
grows in proportion to the right use and en- 
largement of the faculties. All the attributes 
of God, His wisdom, justice and goodness 
point to another existence and seem to require 
it for their own bright and full manifestation. 
The present life bears all the marks of an in- 
cipient, incomplete state, and constantly leads 
us to something Seyond itself as its explana- 
tion and end. 


I feel very deeply how much religion is ob- 
structed by low and false views of it, and if 
I can remove them in any degree I shall 
think myself living for some purpose. The 
religious principle is, without doubt, the no- 
blest tendency of our minds. Its office is to 
connect us with the Supreme Mind, and I do 
mourn when I see it, as I often see it, perver- 
ted by wrong conceptions of its Object, break- 
ing the spirit and making men abject in 
speech and conduct. I.do not know how 
greater good can be done than by showing 
men the sublime purpose for which the cap- 
acity of religion was given; how it accords 
with reason and conscience ; how it strength- 
ens, in particular, the loftier principles and 
virtues, and gives the mind an impulse to- 
ward perfection. It sometimes 
amazes me that religion, the science which 
treats of our highest relations and of the ul- 
timate purpose of our being, should have 
fallen into disrepute; that it should be suf- 
fered to be the property of the clerical pro- 
fession, and that the noblest minds should 
either not think of it or should satisfy them- 
selves with the tame conceptions of their in- 
feriors. I know no subject of such universal 
interest, so little technical and positive, so 
worthy of vigorous and enlarged minds ; and 
until such minds regard it as the noblest 
province and resist the usurpations of those 
who now make it a monopoly, I despair of 
any great progress of society in that class of 
thoughts, feelings and virtues which consti- 
tute the elevation of our nature.— Channing’s 
Letters to Lucy Aikin. 





HE who, with talents capable of being em- 
ployed in the service of others, sits down with 
views that centre solely in himself, and neg- 
lects to employ them further than his own 
necessities require, is guilty of a breach of 
trust, for which he must one day be aceount- 
able. 
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LIVING ABOVE THE WORLD. 

“Uphold me, O God, with thy free Spirit ! 
strengthen me with might in the inner man !” 
that, being emptied of all selfish solicitude, I 
may no longer be the slave of restless and 
tormenting desires; but with holy indiffer- 
ence may consider all earthly good, of what- 
ever kind, as continually passing away, and 
my own life as passing with it; for there is 
nothing permanent under the sun. 

But what wisdom, O Lord! can consider 
this truly, but that which was present with 
Thee when Thou madest the world, and knew 
what was acceptable in Thy sight? Oh send 
me this wisdom “from the throne of Thy 

lory,” that I may learn to know and seek 

hee alone, and thus seeking find Thee. May 
I love Thee, and delight in Thee, above all 
things; may I understand all that Thou hast 
made as it is in itself, and regard its various 
forms only according to that order in which 
Thy infinite mind hath disposed them! 

Grant that I may carefully shun flattery, 
and patiently bear contradiction ; that being 
neither disturbed by the rude breath of impo- 
’ tent rage, nor captivated by thesoftness of delu- 
sive praise, I may securely pass on in the path 
of life, which, by Thy grace, I have begun to 
tread. 

O Eternal Light, infinitely surpassing all 
that Thou illuminatest, let Thy brightest 
beams descend upon my heart, and penetrate 
its inmost recesses! Oh purify, exhilarate, 
enlighten and enliven my spirit, that with all 
its powers it may adhere to Thee in raptures 
of triumphant joy, for there is no hope nor 
refuge for me but in Thee,O Lord, my God! 
—Thomas a Kempis. 


Amonea the numbérless contradictions in 
our nature, hardly any is more glaring 
than this, between our sensitiveness to the 
slightest disgrace which we fancy cast upon 
us from without, and our callousness to the 
grossest which we bring down on ourselves. 
In truth, they who are the most sensitive to 
the one are often the most callous to the other. 
— Quesses at Truth. 


SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











But I must turn from this reverie, and ask 
thee who “N. H.,” of Baltimore, is, who in 
last Intelligencer treats of the ministry, par- 
ticularly of the home ministry? His medita- 
tions seem to have been disturbed by some 
“approved” in the ministry, as well as by 
some who, though not occupying the position 
of ministers, have uttered in timid manner 
the impressions of the good Spirit. May none 





























of these be discouraged, but dwell low, even 
at the Master’s feet, willing at all times to do 
His bidding, though it be required to bea 
fool for Christ’s sake. 
revival in our Israel, notwithstanding some 
who are bound fast in the letter are afraid 
that some new thing will take place among 
us. 
cast down, but abide in the calling wherein 
thou art called. Turn the fleece, as did Gid- 
eon of old; and when convinced, as be was, 
of his Master’s requirements, be faithful. 
Turn not to the right hand nor to the left; 
fear not what man shall say; abide oft and 
long in the closet of prayer—and thy path- 
way, which at times has appeared gloomy, 
will become brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. 


There needs to bea 








To I feel to say, Be not 





Our mails are very irregular now, and the 


weather has been the moet severe of any I 
ever experienced. The new year was ushered 
in with a snow-storm, and the thermometer 
has usually ranged somewhere between 10°, 
15° and 26° below zero ever since, except two 
days, when it was only 1° belo¥. This morn- 
ing (the 18th) it was 30° below at daylight. 


We thought we had a warm house, but we 


find these Nebraska blows will reduce the 
temperature of the best-constructed building. 
My seed potatoes, in the cellar, are as hard 
as stones, and consequently useless. 
tute and needy as we are out here, I would 
not have sold them at any price. 


Desti- 


Our wood pile gave out, and we were 


obliged to burn up some nice timber, and, 
when that was consumed, to resort to our ice- 
house for fuel. 


In the still, cold morning of the 14th (one 


of our first calm days) with the thermometer 


26° below zero, I started to take our hired 
woman to her home, nearly nine miles away, 
but I was almost frozen in the attempt. 

I have not been around among the people 
much latterly, on account of the severity of 
the weather. Those entirely destitute are 
living by borrowing of their neighbors. There 
must be great suffering. Some cases of frost- 
bite, but nothing serious, have been reported. 

I saw the man yesterday to whom I gave 
all our cast-off clothing. He declared I had 
saved his family much suffering; now they 
are in want of food. There is a whole car- 
load of aid at Yankton for us; it is timely, 
and will be thankfully received. 

My cows are a great stand-by; we have 
plenty of milk and butter. I wonder they 
do so well on dry food; they get nothing but 
hay and water. 


Aone TRE CATSKILLS, 1875. 
Our winter climate is enough to take the 
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vitality out of us all. With the mercury 8°,]do not receive the paper, many of whom 


10°, 16° below zero, it is perfectly dreadful ; 
things freeze, and crack, and burst. I have 
long contended with my father that oil 
would not freeze, but after having two jugs 
broken in consequence of my theory I have 
given it up. But the cold continues. We 
think we will have some onions for: dinner; 
they are like stones; saussage, it cannot be 
cut with a knife; steak, a saw will hardly 
divide it; molasses will not run, and apples 
are an abomination of frostiness! No won- 
der I am hoarse and cough, and keep getting 
cold, &c., &e. 

But [ am quite encouraged now; for at 12 
o’clock to-day, in the sheltered corner of the 
porch, it was 4° above zero; so we breathe 
quite easy, and hope for softer airs. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 13, 1875 





To Frrenas GeNERALLY.—The editors of 
this paper wish to call the attention of Friends 
everywhere, to the fact that it is the purpose 
of Friends’ Intelligencer to be a medium of 
communication for Friends, and to present in 
brief the state of Society in every location, so 
far as it is furnished them. It is not intended 
to be a local organ confined to Philadelphia 
and its environs, but an all-embracing weekly 
Visitant, circulating such items of interest and 
information as will tend to promote the best 
welfare of the Society. 

As the last week of the present month be- 
gins a new volume, will concerned Friends in 
the various Meetings spread over our wide 
extent of country come to our help in this 
matter, and send, for publication,such matters | 
of interest as will enable the editors to lay be- 
fore their readers from time to time the con- 
dition of the Society? They desire for the 
coming year increased usefulness, no small 
part of which will depend on the co-operation 
of those in other sections equally interested. 

It is also hoped that the circulation of the 
paper will be increased ; and, as an induce- 
ment to efforts in that direction, a copy of the 
Intelligencer, free of charge, will be mailed for 
one year to any person who sends to the pub- 
lisher 10 new subscriptions, paid in advance. | 


Within the limits of every Monthly Meeting | body of the house, showing the practical work: — 
there might easily be found ten families, who | ing of the Divine life in the soul, and its help- © 


scarcely know that such an one is published, 





“THoucHts ON Preacuine.”—We have 
received several communications, through 
which we learn that tender minds have been 
wounded by the remarks of “N. H.” on this 
subject, published in No. 48 of our paper. 

We had no suspicion that any particular 
meeting was alluded to in the article, and 
have never knowingly given our columns to 
any covert attacks. We disclaim all unkind 
intention, and sincerely regret that by giving 
it a place we Yave unintentionally wounded 
the feelings of any. Attention is invited to 
the article over the signature of ‘‘ H. E. K.” 
in our present number. 


en 





PHILADELPHIA THIRD-DAY EVENING 
MeEeEtINGs.—The first of this series of Circu- 
lar Meetings, under the care of a joint-com- 
mittee appointed by the three Monthly Meet- 
ings of Philadelphia, was held on the 2d inst., 


at 73 o’clock, at Green street Meeting-house, - 


The body of the house was comfortably 
filled, and in the galleries a representation of 
ministers and elders from the several Meet- 
ings added largely to the interest of the oc- 
casion. 

It was gratifying to see that the seats were 
mainly occupied by those for whom these 
meetings have been inaugurated, namely, the 
young and the middle-aged, who, by reason 
of business engagements, are not often seen at 
mid-week meetings. 

Evidence was offered those whose hearts 
have yearned towards our members, whose 
avocations interfere with their attendance in 
the day time, that the concern was a proper 
one, and the right time had come to carry it 
out. 

Somewhat past the hour the meeting settled 
under a solemn covering. The impressive 
silence was broken by a minister, who was 
listened to for half an hour. He presented 
the necessity of a new birth, taking for the 
foundation of his discourse the interview be- 
tween Jesus and the Jewish ruler, Nicodemus, 
Other testimonies were given forth from the 
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fulness in business and all the other engage- 
ments of every-day life. 

A closing exhortation from the gallery to 
young men, who, being subjected to the 
temptations that beset the path of youth, are 
in constant need of a watchful dependence 
upon the Divine arm, was given with a force 
and solemnity that reached the witness in 
many hearts. 

Not the least pleasant part of this gather- 
ing was the social and friendly commingling 
at its close. It is always refreshing to ex- 
change greetings and take the hands of those 
whom we seldom see, yet who are brethren 
and sisters dearly beloved in Christ. Our 
human sympathies are strengthened, and we 
return to our homes confirmed in the faith that 
we are the objects of our heavenly Father’s 
continued care, and in close unity and fellow- 
ship one with another. 

There is just one caution that we feel under 
obligation to throw out, and we do it in the 
belief that it will be received in the spirit in 
which it is given. As these are general meet- 
ings, and many exercised minds, both in and 
out of the galleries, feel commissioned to 


hand forth of that which is given, a care is 


needed in those who speak that they be as 
brief as is consistent with the Divine requir- 
ing, that all things may be done to edifica- 
tion. 





DIED. 

FARQUHAR —On the 3d inst., of scarlet fever, 
Lewis C., son of B. Hallowell and Martha D. Far- 
quhar. aged 3} years; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 

GREGG.—On the 16th of First month, 1875, at 
her home in Belmont, Belmont county, Ohio, of 
pneumonia, Mary H., wife of John S. Gregg, in the 
79th year of her age. She was a consistent member 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, and for more than 
two years a patient sufferer from paralysis. 








CHRISTIANITY FOR ALL. 
Christianity is meant for all men. It makes 
its appeal not to that in which men differ, but 
to that which they have in common—to those 
primary instincts, sentiments, judgments, 
which belong to all men as men. Therefore 
it is no unreasonable demand to make that 
the man of science, when judging of things 
of the spirit, shall leave his solitary emi- 
nence, and place himself among the sympa- 
thies and needs which he shares with all men, 
and judge of the claim which religion makes 
on him, not from the exceptional point of 
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view which he shares only with a few, but 
from that ground which he occupies in com- 
mon with his poorest, least scientific brothers. 
In asking this, we are not asking that he 
should place his higher faculty in abeyance, 
and employ a lower, in order to weigh and 
accept a religious truth. The logical or sci- 
entific faculty, that by which we discern 
logics], mathematical or scientific relations, 
is not the highest exercise of reason. The 
knowledge of the highest things, those which 
deeply concern us, is not attained by mere 
intellect, but by the harmonious action of 
understanding, imagination, feeling, con- 
science, will; that is, of the whole man. This 
is reason in its highest exercise, intelligence 
raised to its highest power; and it is to this 
exercise of reason we are called in appre- 
hending the things of God.—Selected. 


+ 8m 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


A VOYAGE TO THE LAND OF THE PHARAOSBS. 
No. 35. 
(Continued from page 796.) 


The next morning, Eleventh month 10th, 
we are told that we are nearing the coast of 
Egypt, and that in an hour or two we will be 
in the land of the Pharaohs, the most ancient 
of all lands, the mother of civilization—old, 
trembling, ruined, when other peoples were 
imbibing the elements of that refined learning 
which her priests had cultivated during un- 
told ages. And now the coast, on which lies 
the modern Alexandria, comes into view—a 
dead level of sandy plains, nearly as low as 
the water’s edge. It is an intensely warm 
day, and the sun beats fiercely down upon 
the extensive city, which now is plainly be- 
fore us, and, with a sigh of regret, we gather 
up our wraps and prepare for a landing. 

It is the first day of the feast of Bairam, 
the ending of the Mohammedan Lent (The 
Rhamazan), and all the ships in the harbor 
which bear the Ottoman crescent are gaily 
decorated with flags. We are surrounded by 
a forest of masts, and vessels of almost all 
nations are anchored here. I looked in vain 
among all the stately ships for the flag of the 
Stripes and Stars, but it was not there. The 
beautiful mansions of Egyptian grandees rise 
from the water’s edge; and the fairest and 
stateliest of all is the palace of the Viceroy 
with its tall columns, 

On the left, we are shown the rocky islet 
on which was built by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
284 B. C., the famous watch-tower, which 
was accounted one of the earth’s seven won- 
ders. It is recorded to have been a square 
building of white marble, several stories high, 
each successive story diminishing in size 
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towards the top; it had a gallery running 
around it supported on the outer circle of the 
story beneath. Horses and chariots could 
ascend the gentle incline of the inner stair. 
It bore originally the inscription: “King 
Ptolemy, to the saviour gods, for the use of 
those who travel by sea.” 

The: present light-house occupies the site 
of the ancient pharos, and doubtless answers 
just as good a purpose as its more glorious 
predecessor. And now we see for the first 


time the stately crown of the lofty and ele-| 


gant date-palm, which adorns the many gar- 
dens of the new Egyptian metropolis. How 
beautiful it is, waving its plumy top against 
the clear blue.sky—and how inadequate are 
all pictures and all words to describe the 
charm of the palm. 

At length we are fast moored, and all becomes 
confusion and uproar on the orderly ship. A 
swarm of boats with swarthy crews are strug- 
gling to reach us. The Arab boatmen, in 
their curiously picturesque dress, are soon 
among us, contending fiercely for the honor 
and pleasure of landing us. I am amazed to 
find that almost every one speaks English, 
and that they understand how to make bar- 
gains as well as any Caucasian may hope to. 
The names of Moslem story are floating 
around us, and Hassan! Mohammed! Omar! 
Ali! Abdallah! are shouted from one to an- 
other as these Egyptians dash past each other 
for the possession of the giaours. 

It is a holiday, and every one of the Mos- 
lems has on his best and cleanest attire, and 
I admired extremely the snowy turban over 
the scarlet fez, the clean striped robe, open at 
the neck, and the sandaled or slippered feet. 
. They are graceful, agile, and handsome, these 
Arab sons of the desert, ‘and there is an in- 
tellectual acuteness in their faces which makes 
it easy to believe they are indeed the modern 
representatives of the great people of ancient 
Egypt who gave Jaws and learning to Hellas, 
Arrived at the landing, we are conducted 
into an arcade, where custom-house officers 
fumble about with our baggage a little, and 
then demand “ backsheesh” for doing nothing. 
Passports, too, are demanded for the first time 
in all our wanderings. 

_ We are conducted then to Hotel d’Europe 
in the Place Mehemit Ali, and here are to 
find a home till the expected excursion party 
arrive on the 13th. We may now at our 
leisure explore modern Alexandria; we may 
walk over the buried ruins of departed glory ; 
we may ride around the environs; see the 
wild sports of the people in these days of fes- 
tivity ; we may contemplate the remarkable 
monolith miscalled Pompey’s pillar, and we 
may admire the hieroglyphics so clearly cut 
on the Cleopatra’s needles. There is not 
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much to be seen, they tell us, and we need | 
not hurry ourselves. 

We take a carriage towards evening, and 
are driven out to an open plain to see the 
sports of the people on this day of festive re- 
joicing. We see groups of Nubians dancing 
in a circle to a monotonous wild chant, or te 
the more monotonous beating of a drum, 
their attitudes and gestures reminding us 


much of the negro race as we have seen them § 


at home. Another circle was entertained by 
the wonderful feats of an Arab magician, ~ 
who was working strange transformations in” 
the contents of atin box, which seemed to 
contain different substances every time he ~ 
opened it. 
most obedient ferpent, were his assistants, and — 
when he saw us observing him, he wound the 
snake about the neck of the boy, placed its 
head in his little left hand, and sent him out 
to our carriage to demand “ backsheesh.” 
Then there were swings, merry-go-rounds and 
other devices for pleasing a childish people, 
and all were enjoying themselves in a kind of 
amiable barbaric fashion. 

After we had looked awhile at the revelry, 
we were taken to the eminence, which was 
probably the highest ground of the ancient 
city, where stands the remarkable column 
erroneously called Pompey’s pillar. It con- 
sists of a shaft of beautiful red granite, highly 
polished, surmounted by a capital of inferior — 
workmanship. The shaft is seventy-three § 
feet, and the entire height of base, shaft and 
capital is nearly one hundred feet. The cir 
cumference is twenty-nine feet and eight: 
inches, anf the diameter at the top of the 
capital is sixteen feet and six inches. Ac: 
cording to its inscription, the we was 
erected in honor of the Emperor Diocletian, © 
probably in commemoration of his capture of 
Alexandria, A. D. 296. Near by is the Mo 
hammedan burial place, neglected, dreary and 
crowded, and we feel no desire to wander 
among the turbaned monumental stones, 

A visit to the Viceroy’s garden, a fixe col- © 
lection of flowering plants of all gorgeous ~ 
tints and fragrant odors, with trees of various 
kinds. There were many fig-trees of the or 
dinary kind, from which the fruit had all 
been gathered, but a great spreading tree, of © 
gigantic size, bearing figs, was also largely 
represented. ‘This, which, I think, is the | 
sycamore mentioned in the Bible, was laden | 
with abundance not yet ripe. I could reach | 
some of the lower clusters of figs, and so had | 
an opportunity of examining this curious fruit 
in its immature state. These are much 
smaller than the ordinary ones, and are called 
Arab figs. They are said to be good when # 
ripe, and tocommand a high price. But the} 
feathery date-palm is the most beautiful of 
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1 the vegetable inhabitants of this land. It is 
pow laden with great heavy clusters of ripe 
frit, and the long, curving, feathery leaves 


the wave continually in most graceful restless- 
> Te T ness against the blue heavens. The sugary 
= ness of the dates, which are now just in 


perfection, will be interwoven with our gra- 
gous memories of Alexandria. Great cac- 


‘ US} tuses, tov, are also to be seen, but they are a 

‘be strangely unattractive form of vegetation 
. -Y Behen not in bloom, and when incrusted with 

140, “FT just as they are here. 

: ual A visit to the palace of the Viceroy occu- 
he ied one sunny afternoon and gave a very 
da ‘ idea of a luxurious oriental home. It 

1 @ Fis situated just at the water's edge, quite re- 
— moved from all the discordant sounds of the 


city, and is so arranged that its inhabitants 
may have a very liberal supply of light and 
sir as well as Juxurivus quiet. The ruler of 
Egypt may look from his stately halls on the 
beautiful bay on one hand with its varied 
wealth of shipping, while the other side of 
his abode is enclosed by a fine garden, where 

rgeous plants are blooming luxuriantly. 
fh the circular entrance hall is a fountain, 
and all round the wall are soft divans where 
visitors may await the pleasure of the prince. 
There are many beautiful apartments, with 
floors of curious and costly woods—with rich 
7 cortains and hangings—with luxurious divans 
gand easy chairs, but very sparingly adorned 
with works of art. The only pictures I noticed 
were portraits of Mehemet Ali, and of Lbra- 
heem Pasha, the first and second Viceroys of 


ght J the present dynasty. When the Viceroy 
the F gives a ball, and all the élite of Alexandria 
— are gathered in these halls, then the myriad 


lights illuminate the stately apartments, and 


an, the scene, they tell us, reminds the European 
2 of FT of the gorgeous word-picturing of the Ara- 
7 bien Nights. Bright coloring, rich silken 


drapery, splendid mirrors, and floors of ebony, 
ivory and costly woods, hardly less glittering, 
ample divans and magnificent chandeliers of 


col. many-tinted glass, are the characteristics of 
ous" the Alexandrian home of the progressive 
a hedive. 

0 ‘ 


} The heat of Alexandria is very debilitat- 
ing to us, after the cool summer in the val- 


» of leys of the mountains; and the prospect of 
ely F our voyage to Jaffa, which ‘is to commence 
the 7 om the 15th, is very attractive. The Cook’s 
len Party arrived on the 13th, and all seems to 
_ 4 indicate that we chall indeed complete our 
1a@' |F Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. S. R. 
rule Bleventh month, 14th, 1874. 
ach ocnnmenetanasensee 
es 4. Princrpzes will penetrate where the bay- 
the onets of armed men cannot. They ride upon 
of - elements, and defy the whirlwind and the 
rm. 
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AGRICULTURE IN JAPAN. . 


BY HON. HORACE CAPRON. 
Formerly U.S. Commissioner of Agriculture. 


(Concluded from page 799.) 
TOBACCO, 


In the cultivation of tobacco I will give 
in detail more fully the application of man- 
ures, so that, in contrast to our robbery of the 
soil, it may be seen how a Japanese farmer 
pays a just equivalent in advance for all 
that he expects from it. Light, sandy, up- 
land soil, with a northern exposure, is: de- 
sirable, as the wind from that direction as- 
sures to some extent against insects and 
worms. The ground is thoroughly dug up in 
the usual manner to the depth of fourteen to 
sixteen inches. Holes, sixteen inches apart 
for the manure, are dug twenty days before 
planting, in rows that are twelve inches from 
each other. Rice-bran, mixed with liquid 
closet-manure or some kind of oil-cake, is 
put in the holes and mixed and covered with 
earth. The seed is planted about the 20th 
of March. About the 5th of April the plants 
are well above ground. If needed all the 
plants are irrigated six times during June, 
July and August; liquid-manure of some 
kind is applied at the roots of each plant. 
There is very little barn-yard manure in Ja- 
pan, and from this fact and from the con- 
tinued high tillage there are no weeds, and 
no ground that requires hoeing more than once 
to killthe weeds. The ground is often stirred 
up with the long-bladed hoe, dragged along 
by hand, like a small corn-plow. In May a 
crop of some kind of vegetables is planted 
between the rows of tobacco. The plants are 
slightly hilled. By the 1st of September the 
lower leaves of the stalk are picked and hung 
up, two and two, and dried, and then pressed 
in bales of 333 pounds weight. Then more 
liquid-manure is put to the roots of the plant, 
and by the 1st of October the second picking 
takes place, when the middle leaves are 
picked, dried, and packed, the same as the 
first picking ; then more liquid-manure 1s ap- 
plied, and in a month the third picking takes 
place, and the top leaves are picked, dried, 
and packed. The second picking is the best 
tobacco ; the first is the second best, and the 
third is the poorest. The first-class to- 
bacco is worth $4 per hundred pounds, the 
second class $3, and the third class $2 per 
hundred. The average price when it is all 
mixed, as it often is, is $3 perhundred. The 
average yield per acre is 4,000 pounds. The 
cost of manuring through the whole season 
is $20 per acre. The vegetable crop was 
gathered previous to the last picking, and the 
ground at once dug up and thoroughly 
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manured again, and wheat and vegetables 
planted. 


























SUGAR. 


The growing and manufacture of sugar is 
one of the most important branches of Japan- 
ese agriculture. Here in Japan as every- 
where in Europe and America, sugar has be- 
come a necessity rather than a luxury with 
all classes. It is used in some way or other 
at every meal. The grades of sugar in com- 
mon use are low. In fact, the processes of 
clarifying and refining are so crude that the 
best grades of sugar are not made in Japan. 
As in the case of cotton and tobacco, sugar- 
cane grows best south of the thirty-sixth par- 
allel of latitude, still it grows and is profit- 
able farther north. Seed is not sown, but 
sprouts are set out. These sprouts are ob- 
tained by selecting large, fine stalks in Sep- 
tember, cutting and stripping them of their 
leaves, and then burying them under ground 
in trenches ten to twelve inches deep. From 
each joint sprouts grow through the winter, 
and in the spring the trenches are opened, 
and the sprouts, six or eight inches in length, 
are set in the ground that has been thoroughly 
hoed up and laid out in rows, and manured 
in holes the same as tobacco. The manure is 
fish oil-cake. The rows are twelve inches 
apart, and the plants are set twenty-four 
inches from each other in the rows. A ton 
or more of this oil-cake is used to the acre, 
costing $20 to $24. No other crop is raised 
with sugar-cane. During the summer the 
cane is thoroughly hoed and hilled, and, if 
necessary, irrigated. Liquid-manure is ap- 
plied several times to each stalk. In Sep- 
tember the stalks are selected for growing the 
sprouts for the next year’s setting. If 20,000 
settings are required 1,000 stalks are cut and 
buried. In November the cane crop is cut 
and stripped of its leaves, and when dried two 
or three days each stalk is broken and stripped 
-of its bark or outside covering, leaving only 
the centre or pith, which is ground between 
stone rollers. The cane-juice is boiled so 
thick that it granulates in the pans to some 
extent. Then, when cooled and granulation 
has taken place, it is put in cotton bags and 
pressed dry. The syrup that is expressed is 
reboiled and sold as molasses. The sugar is 
‘sold to the clarjfier and refiner. Of raw 
‘sugar the average yield is 3,300 pounds to 
ithe acre, and is worth $4 per hundred. 

Sugar-cane is grown on upland soil, and 
requires more labor and a greater amount of 
fertilizers than any other crop raised in Ja- 
pan, and is, notwithstanding, its most profit- 
able crop. The present need of the Japanese 
sugar-producer is the introduction of the im- 
proved processes of clarifying and refining. 
With an abundance of raw sugar of the best 


is raised on valley-lands, which are dug 
and flooded the same’ as for rice, and thes 
kind of fertilizers are used, that is, rapes 
or fish oil-cake, straw-manure, sea-weed 
liguid-manure from closets. ‘The hemp is 
sown broadcast as with us, but is planted 
March in drills sixteen inches apart. 
soon as the plants are well up they are hogd 
and in additi 

the soil previous to the planting, two or th 
times each month, liquid-manure is appli 
to the roots of each plant. Between th 
drills some kind of vegetable is grown ay 
thoroughly fertilized. The ground is e 
pletely flooded several times by means of th 
ubiquitous irrigating ditches. 
the hemp is pulled, not cut, and is placed 
the water ditches and alternately soaked 


cleaned. Another method for separating f 


quality, they are at present importing 

amounts of the better grades for home 
their treaty with foreign governments only 
allowing a duty of five per cent. to be levigg§ for mar 
on foreign sugars. When the required pg lence. 

cesses are introduced and perfected, Jap 
will become a great sugar exporting country 


HEMP 


ion to the manure worked ig 


In Aug 


few days and then dried for a time, till d 


external coating is thoroughly rotted ; it® 


then beaten on a board or plank platfor 
with a bamboo stick till the fiber is entire 


fiber is by holding a number of the ste 
near their tops with the left hand, (an eq 


number at each time,) and with the right 


hand breaking them short off and stripp 


the fiber from the stems. This leaves # 


in hanks of a uniform size, which is retain 


through the whole process until baled fi 


market. To relieve the fiber of its glutina 
coating is a very simple process. A th 


piece of bamboo, about three inches wide ang 


two or three feet long, is stretched over 
bridges in a manner similar to the hairs on 


fiddle-bow, so as to render it elastic; this# 
fastened in a convenient manner a little im 
clined. The hanks of hemp in their damp 
state are laid upon this as they are strippet 
then another piece of bamboo, curved likes 
currier’s scraper, is run down over this several 






times till the fiber is entirely clean. The 


hanks are then hung over bamboo rods to ¢ 
It is then pressed into bales of 100 pound 


each, and sent on pack-horses to market. 
is probably the finest hemp grown inf 
world. The great length, fineness, glossine 
and strength of the staple are unequaled. 


I have been unable to ascertain the ave 


rage yield of hemp per acre. It is sold ve 
low in the market at present, but when f 
proper machinery is invented for worki 
this fiber it will prove a mine of wealth 
Japan. 
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FLAX 


sa | is grown on the same soil as hemp, and ma- 


| pured the same, and prepared in like manner 
formarket. It is also noted for its excel- 
| lence. These two crops are raised by rota- 
| tion, that is, are never grown two seasons in 


my succession on the same ground. 


FRUITS 


% of some kinds are grown in all parts of the 
empire. The soil and climate are especially 
dapted to the growth of semi-tropical fruits. 

|The former exclusiveness of Japan prevented 

the introduction of the better varieties. Iso- 
lated as they were, they contented themselves 
with halfa dozen inferior varieties. Oranges, 
limes, lemons, grapes, persimmons, pears, and 
some blackberries, all very inferior, (except- 
ing one variety of orange and one of grape, ) 
were all they had. They have wonderful 
skill in dwarfing fruit-trees. All kinds are 
dwarfed without diminishing the size of the 
fruit. I think our fruit-growers could learn 
much from the Japanese in this matter. I 
‘have seen acres of pear-trees not more than 
four to six feet high. These trees were set out 
in rows, about the same distance intervening. 
At the height they want the trees to grow, 
say four or six feet, a lattice-work of small 
bamboo poles is built over the whole orchard. 
Assoon as the shoots of the pear-tree grow 
to this lattice, they are trained to run along 
it horizontally, and are confined to the poles 
by hempen strings. When first seen it looks 
like a grapery. The wind cannot shake the 
trees to disturb either the flowers or the fruits. 

, The most perfect system of training and con- 

trol over the new growth is in use, so that the 
sap of the tree, instead of being consumed in 
the production of a superabundant growth of 
new shoots, is directed to the growth and per- 
fection of the fruit. 


When the new fruits now being introduced 
into Japan by the Kaitakushi department 
are disseminated everywhere, Japap will be- 
come one of the finest fruit countries in the 
world. All that is wanting will then be sup- 
_ They have soil, climate, and skill in 

warfing and training far superior to that of 
any other country. The same may be said 
of the cultivation of vegetables, and those 
wy inferior. 

f the mulberry-tree and tea-plant I shall 
not write, they having received full at- 
tention from others. Of grazing, I will only 
say that, with a population of thirty-three 
and one-half millions, there are only 300,000 
horses, and 70,000 head of horned cattle, and 
no sheep. 

The grazing area on the bluffs, hill, and 
Mountain sides of Japan, unoccupied for any 
other purpose, is greater than the grazing 
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area of all the British Islands and Ireland. 
The attention of the Japanese government is 
being attracted to this important subject, and 
it will not be long till this great resource will 
be utilized. 

I cannot close this article without again re- 
ferring to the system of irrigation, which en- 
ables these people to realize the highest pos- 
sibilities of the soil, in all seasons, with all 
kinds of crops. Their system of ditches is 
so arranged as to act as an equalizer of moist- 
ure; if itis a dry season they supply the 
deficiency from the reservoirs; if it is an 
excessively wet season they drain away the 
surplus moisture. It is a matter well worth 
all the attention our American farmers can 
bestow upon it. The Japanese system of fer- 
tilizing is just as admirable. In the whole 
empire not one particle of material that can 
be used to fertilize the soil goes to waste; all 
the grass of the bluffs and the straw of the 
rice, barley, and wheat is saved; all the 
drippings on the streets and highways are 
earefully gathered. The refuse from the ex- 
tensive fisheries is utilized, and sea-weed is 
gathered in great quantitiesand used. In all 
the towns, villages, and cities, the manure of 
the closets is entirely saved and applied to the 
surrounding lands. In the city of Yedo - 
alone, millions of dollars’ worth of fertilizing 
material is saved, which, in the United States, 
would be lost to agriculture. The savings 
from the closets of thirty-three and a half 
millions of people has an important influence 
upon the agriculture of Japan, and the econ- 
omy of this fertilizing element, which we lose 
in the United States, is the most important 
of all. 


What an instructive lesson for the Amer- 
ican farmer may be gathered from a care- 
ful consideration of the agriculture of these 
people! The whole area of the settled 
— of the Japanese Islands is not much 
arger than the New England States. Upon 
this is concentrated a population nearly as 
great as that of the whole United States. 
The thrift, economy, and skill in agriculture, 
without livestock to convert the luxuriant 
vegetation of the unoccupied land into ma- 
nure for their tilled fields, or any system of 
rotation of crops supplemented as with us by 
the renovating clovers, and unaided’ by me- 
chanical appliances of any sort, the Japanese 
farmer produces apnually from one acre of 
land the crops which require four seasons un- 
der their system in the United States. Thus 
the food of this vast population is supplied 
without the importation of a single article, 
and still not one-half of the land is under 
tillage. There is nothing in the agriculture 
of otr country that. can bear a comparison 
with this. The grand secret is, drainage, irri- 
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gation, economy and application of fertil- 
zers, and thorough tillage. 


SLOWLY, SURELY. 
BY JOHN BOWRING. 


I’ve watched and watched, and seen how slowly, 
Great truths emancipate the mind; 
Even sunbeams, though so bright and holy, 
A tardy coarse thro’ darkness find. 
And yet I feel and know securely 
That life will force its onward way ; 
And out of night bring morning surely— 
Morn, brightening into perfect day. 


As from the acorn lingering ages 
Are needful for the oak to grow— 
Wisdom’s unread, unopened pages, 
Will be revealed, though late and slow. 
Be not impatient! God-protected, 
Unhasting, but unresting still, 
° All is impelled—and all directed 
By God’s eternal, changeless will. 


——__-~08—- ____—_ 


NEW YEAR HYMN. 
BY A. L. WARING. 


Sunlight of the heavenly day, 
Mighty to revive and cheer! 
Bless our yet untrodden way! 
Lead us through the entered year. 
Where the shades of death we see, 
Let thy living brightness be: 
. Let it speed our lingering feet ; 
Let it shine on all we meet. 
‘ 


Forward, though our path be hid, 
Though we pass the lurking foe, 

Though the sound of war forbid, 
Girt with gladness, let us go; 

Bold in Thy protecting care, 

Strong to prove Thee faithful there, 

Through the desert or the sea, 

@n, to find our home in Thee. 


Open Thou beneath our tread 

Springs the distance could not show; 
From the holy fountain-head 

Let them rise where’er we go: 
Rather, give us eyes to see,— 
Love, awake to love in Thee; 
Hearts that, trusting to Thy care, 
Find its traces everywhere. 


In the shadow of Thy hand 
We can brave the uprooting gale, 
And a little child may stand 
Where the soldier’s heart would fail ; 
When the stormy wind is heard, 
Quick to every tender word ; 
And for all our journey’s length 
Armed with meekness more than strength. 


Oft a desolating blast 

Bears the seed of comfort too, 
And the patient soul at last 
Finds a garden where it blew; 
So, where nothing cheers our sight, 
Germs of love may spring to light. 
Bright ’mid earth’s oppressive shades, 
Fresh beside the leaf that fades. 


XX 


oo 





INDIFFERENCE wounds often more deeply 
than injustice.—Bishop Earle. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN GRASSHOPPERS, 


The Rocky Mountain grasshopper, Calop. 
tenus spretus, Uhler, which now and agaj 
visits the fertile agricultural States in the 
West, and which lively and emphatic Irish. 
men in Nebraska call the “curse of Moses” 
is worth considering by those who propos 
locating in the West. This year the farmer 
of Nebraska will not save more than one 
third to one-half of their corn crop, and other 
States adjacent to Nebraska have had the 
small grain attacked as well as corn. If thiy 
“curse of Moses” were of yearly occurrenee, 
it seems probable that the fertile plair 
which ten years hence will form the riches 
agricultural section in the United States 
would never have been wrested from the w 
the buffalo, and the\Indian. If they had the 
grasshoppers as constant allies, these aborig. 
ines would not have seen their respectiyg 
feeding and hunting grounds visited by the 
white man, except so far as he needed to crog 
them to reach E] Dorados in the mountaing 


But the Rocky Mountain grasshopper is not 
native to the rich alluvial plains, and cannot 


find a permanent home upon them. Its na} 


ural home and breeding-places are the dry, 


sterile and stony table lands of the moum 
tains, where rain does not fall, and where the 


eggs are deposited in crevices, but not coy 


ered with earth. Hence, except toa limited 
extent, the Rocky Mountain grasshopper is 
not produced from the egg in Nebraska and 
other prairie States somewhat similarly sit 


uated. When the summer is hot and dry, and} 
the winds are favorable, Nebraska, with her 


sister States, may have a grasshopper visita- 
tion. Flying high in the air, their gauze-like 
wings are like a filmy cloud between the ob 


server and the sun. At last down they come;% 


and on the district where they settle there is 
tithing three or four times repeated on the 
crops of the country. The succulent vege 
table matter goes first, and if they could stop 
long enough, doubtless the grass would not be 
spared. But in Nebraska they cannot. There 
is a notion that the motions of the ’hopper 
are as regular as those of a great army mareh- 


ing on an extended front. It is supposed that « 


they eat their way in orderly fashion along 
the earth, and that before them there is abun- 
dance, while there is desolation in the rear. 


This is not so. The *hoppers move more like | 


skirmishing parties. Here is a field wher 


the blades and ears of corn are well nigh de | 


stroyed, there is one that has been passed by, 
and yonder is another on every side of which 
a border has been eaten, leaving the centre 
intact, and the grasshoppers have flown away 


to pastures new. In Nebraska, a lowering of 


the temperature and a rain-storm, and 
grasshoppers must depart. The climatic com 
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ditions of the State render it certain that in 
the moist years there will be frequent heavy 
showers all through the agricultural months. 
The grasshoppers vanish with the rain, and 
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hence there is not time for any total destruc- on sted 
tion of crops, and the stories to that effect al-| Rain during some portion of the 24, | 
ways have their origin in panic, and are not | hours 1.01.02. ....ccsseeseseeseneseesee scenes | 9 6 
founded on fact. The vagrant horde do leave | Bain all or nearly all day................. “1 0 

3 behind them, and a portion of these Snow, including very light falls....... on 7 
eggs will probably become live grasshoppers | Ciegr cs ordiaacily sccepicdnnnn| 8 | 1 
the ensuing year. But the proportion is a Total ene oe —einrnaate 
small one. As stated above, the eggs require SOCCER TERETE EEE Fete e Fete eee | oa a 
to be deposited on the dry table-lands of the | 
mountains in order to mature in perfection. | Tsupsratcres, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. | a 4 
In Nebraska there are no such lands, and in| yean temperature of First mo., “eee 
the fall heavy rains are certain. The natural} Penna. Hospital..............ccccseseeees 37.03| 25.72 
conditions in Nebraska, therefore, do not help | Highest point attained during month, 
the hatching of the grasshopper eggs, and . Penna. as salbaaeniil aesuated 65.50! 43.00 
only the fittest survive. All the facts coin-| “ost ae saeal “edie 
Di dh hesven, Vinsdraenent a ne ? ‘ 
season tempts them to the plains, rain drives} Raw during the month, per Penna.| Jnches.| Inches. 
the *hoppers away, and though, the ensuing Hospital.. eocece setenees sesesenes coseseens | 4.21 2.36 
year, a few of the species are able to be seen, Se ee ny 
they are not in such numbers as to be ac-} 1975.0 vccssssss.sssssseseessne sescceee| 1906] 180 
counted mischievous. So far the visitations rye 
have occurred once in seven or eight years, : Deg. 
not at exactly regular intervals, but at such | Average of the mean temperature o 
intervals as an extraordinarily dry season has oo month for the past 86 yerss... 81.83 

: . ° ° ighest mean of temperature during 

occurred. Their coming is a calamity, but} “that entire period, 1790 ..se..s+-.0«- : 44.00. 
not one that cripples a forehanded farmer. | Lowest mean of temperature during 
When the loss is distributed over several] that entire period, 1857....... ii alae 22.37 


years it is scarcely - oa (knowing It will be seen by the above exhibit we have just 
what the grasshopper rai really means) the passed through a very cold month. As evidence of 
Nebraskan farmers stick to their land, in the | this fact twenty-five degrees and under as a mean for 
certainty of better times next year. They do | the month, has been recorded only five times during 
this all the more cheerfully in Nebraska as it | “*¢ past eiyhty-five years, viz. 

is the corn crop which has suffered, the small 


grains being untouched, and there being an} — g3920000.7IIUIINIIIII as00 
abundance of grain and hay. On the extreme BD intsscncsvicoreennisdemeiaciinadiiann 24.00 
frontier of the State there are homesteaders RIT i cdavinisntbinseercaciasiitaayedel 24.15 
who had just come, as it were, and who were LOGE wcccec cecéscccccscesncsdscacentdes ceouced « 24.37 


dependent on their corn. These men will| In addition to which we find nothing under 26 
have to bear and will be relieved in order oe except 1867, 25.89, and the present year, 
: : . | 25.72 degrees. 
oe a ‘an co ioc pte 8 z nl The tenth of the month was intensely cold, the 
ay qui ’ mercury descending, as noted above, to three de- 
sell their claims to farmers who have more | grees above zero at the Pennsylvania Hospital, to 
means, and who can therefore make their ag-| three below in various portions of the city (some 
riculture more varied, and so more profitable, | localities, of course, being more exposed than 
Those who would know what the Rocky | others), excluding Germantown and Chestnut Hill. 
Meentain grasshopper is like will find a ot This cold weather visited such an extent of coun- 
gener bearing many resemblances to it in the 


try it was appropriately called “ The Wave of Cold” 
and “The Polar Wave.” 

red-legged grasshopper of the East.— Omaha 

Herald. 


In the northwest it was said uot to have been 
equalled there since 1864. At Chicago 18 degrees 
below zero was reported ; on the same day at Man- 


: f th chester, N. H., from 15 to 20 below, while in other 
AN casy observation of the most common, portions of that State 30 degrees below was reported. 


sometimes of the meanest, things in nature] The /owest point but one reached during the month 
will give the truest lights, where the greatest | that we bave heard of was at Cheyenne, W. T., 
sagacity and industry that slights such obser- | where on two days it is said to have fallen to thirty- 
vation must leave us in the dark, or, what is eight degrees below zero! while the very lowest was re- 


. ° ported from Fort Laramie, “ being forty degrees below 
worsé, amuse and mislead us by false lights. | 7...) og course, terrible blockading of the rail- 


In an inquiry, it is almost everything to be| roads in the northwest las been the result of the 
once in a right road.— Burke. fearful snow storms reported there. 
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We append a “clipping” from a late number of 
the North American, which, though somewhat out- 
side our “ weather statistics,” we deem of sufficient 
iaterest to republish: 

‘A curious phenomenon frequently met with in 
the Indian Ocean, the real cause of which has not 
been ascertained, is the existence off Malabar, and 
in certain spots along the Coromandel coast, of vast 
mud banks, and of tracts of mud suspended in the 
sea, wherein many kinds of fish find abundance of 
food, immunity from much disturbance in the sur- 
rounding element, anda place in which to breed. 
The exact cause of the existence of these large 
tracts of sea wherein mud remains in solution is 
still a mystery, but at any rate the tracts are so 
smooth that, even during the height of the south- 
west monsoon, vessels can run for shelter into their 
midst, and once there are as safe as when inside a 
breakwater.” J. M. Extis. 


Philadelphia, Second month 1, 1875. 


War’s Recorp.—According to the philos- 
opher, Dick, war has destroyed fourteen bil- 
- lions of human beings since man was first 
placed upon earth. 

Some authors put the number much higher; 
but taking Dick’s estimate as a basis, the loss 


of life will be as follows: 2,333,333 annually, 
14,444 monthly, 6,302 daily, 266 every hour, 
43 every minute. Shall the sword devour 
forever ?—Messenger of Peace. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Central Employment Association furnishes 
sewing to deserving poor women and distributes the 
clothing made by them among those most in need 
of it. The number of persons applying for assist- 
ance, many of them in the utmost distress, has been 
unusually large, and the funds of the Society are 
exhausted. It appeals to the benevolent for aid. 
Contributions in money, dry goods, groceries or 
shoes, will be thankfully received by 

E. F. Wittiams, President, 617 Franklin street, 
M.S. Conarp, Treasurer, 821 Marshall street, 
L. T. HatLowe tt, Secretary, 2014 Ogden street, 
C. J. Lercuworts, 534 N. Fourth street. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
Friends’ Circular Meetings within the limits of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
London Grove, the 14th of Second month. 
New Garden, the 14th of Third month. 
Doe Run, the 11th of Fourth month. 
All at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Friends’ Social Lyceum. of Philadelphia, will 
meet in the Library-room at Race street, on the lst 
and 3d Fifth-days of each month, and at Girard 
Avenue Meeting-house on the 2d and 4th Fifth-day 
evenings, at 8 o’clock precisely. All are invited to 
attend. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Transit oF Venus.—The steamer Cyclone, 
which arrived at San Francisco on the 30th ult., 
brought dates from Sidney to Twelfth month 23d ; 
Auckland, Twelfth month 30th, and Honolula, First 
month 20th; also, the following news from Aus- 
tralia: ‘‘In observing the transit of Venus, the 
astronomers in New South-Wales have been more 
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a 
favored then their ecientific brethren in adjacent 
colonies. December the 9th was perfectly clond. 
less at Sidney, and at Woodford, Gaulbaurn ang 
Mount Victoria (temporary stations) every phase 
of the transit was fully observed, photographed ang 
recorded. 

Cloudy weather prevented complete observations 
in Victoria. Drs. Peters and Harkness, of the 
American expedition, were the only successful ob. 
servers of the transit in New Zealand. Observa. 
tions at Hobarttown and Campbelltown, Tasmania, 
were obstructed by clouds, and the first part of the 
transit was lost. The German party at the Auck. 
land Islands had a successful observation. 


A society has been formed in New York for the 
prevention of cruelty to children, formed much af. 
ter the same plan and having the same persons con- 
nected with it as the New York Society for the Pre. 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. The Public Ledger 
in noticing it says: ‘‘In order to carry out the ob. 
jects of the new cael a bill has been introduced 
into the New York Legislature giving some lega) 
remedies for the protection of children which do 
not now exist there. It provides that whenever ap 
affidavit is presented to any Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State, alleging that any child is ill. 
treated, neglected, or permitted to beg or steal, such 
child shall be brought before the Court, and 4 
proper inquiry made into the facts of the case, 
When this bill is passed, the Society will endeavor 
to carry out its provisions by procuring inquiries 
where proper cases arise; punishing those who © 
neglect or oppress the children in their charge; 
and furnishing protection, employment, and, if 
necessary, homes for the negleeted and maltreated 
little ones. The experiment in New York will be 
watched by the philanthropic in all our large cities. 
The movement for the protection of dumb animals 
has been quite successful, and if this one for the 
benefit of children shall succeed, it can be imitated 
with advantage elsewhere.” 


M. Muuuer, a member of the Russian expedition 
to Northern Siberia, has stated to the St. Peters 
burg Geographical Society that he hopes to make 
the tour of the North Pole, which, according to 
him, is not an isolated point, but a territory ofa 
certain extent, toward the whole of which the in- 
clination of the needle is the same. 


APPEALS continue to be made for the needy peo- 
ple of Kansas. A letter from El Dorado, in that © 
State, dated 26th ult., gives an account of the work 
of the Relief Committee of that section. During 
the three previous weeks there had been colder 
weather there than for seventeen years past. Gen- 
eral Ellet thus states what has passed through his 
hands: “I have received for this charity from your 
good citizens and those of West Chester and New 
York the sum of $2,007 cash, and have expended 
this money inthe purchase of 40,000 pounds of flour, 
40,000 pounds of meal, fifteen barrels of white beans, 
five barrels of split peas, one tierce of rice and one 
lot of early vegetable seeds, costing $134. I have 
also received donations of vegetable seeds to the 
value of $536.44, and one box of clothing, all of 
which has been forwarded, and for which I desire 
to express my cordial thanks to all the kind friends 
who have so generously seconded my efforts in be- 
half of these sufferers.” 


MeEnTAL pleasures never cloy—unlike those 
of the body, they are increased by repetition, 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened 
by enjoyment. 
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Tus Onty Dovusre Sprinc In THE MARKET. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | 





1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled | 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops| 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Former.y 421 Norra Sixts Sreeert, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Street, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
tent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
odies in ice. tf 


EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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| Special attention to backward pupils. 


FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
5. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
snd Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
) tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownrit Sreeer, Para. 


sREMOVED TO MEDIA.-@« 


70: 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 








for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet accom- 
modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 


minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special pro- 
Address, 

S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 


Mepia, Pa. 


CARPETINGS. _ 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of pee suitable for Friends wear con- 


vision and care for little boys. 


9p 823 


stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 


PENN MONTHLY ASS'N LECTURES)": 5% 4rot Street, Phuadeiphie, 


AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


Thursday, February 18th, 
BRET HARTE, 
“THE ARGONAUTS OF FORTY-NINE.” 


At the Musical Fund Hall, 
Thursday, Mar. 28th, 
FON, CARL SCHURZ, 
“EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,” 


Single Tickets, 50 cts. Tickets for course, $1.50 | Committee. 


For sale at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, 1102 Chestnut Street ; at 
the Association Rooms, 506 Walnut Street, and at the Hall 
on the evenings of the Lectures 49.4 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. SwaRTHmoreE, Pa. 


























New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 









Corner of Library Street. 









a day is guaranteed using our | 
ger and Drills in good territory. | 
Highest testimonials from the Governors of , 
Towa, Arkansas and Dakota. All tools war- | 
ranted. Two wells 50 foot deep can be bored } 
in one day, and one well will furnish water 
sufficient for 100 head of cattle., Splendid 
work for winter as well as summer. Deserip- 
tive catalogue free. County rights for sale. | 
Address: JILZ WELL AUGER CO. St. Louis, Mo. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


Yes, § 2 | 
Well = “y 
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CARPETINGS 
OIL CLOTHS 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 
. No. 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. INGRAM, 
THA DEALER, 


Would announce to his friends and the public, that 
he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
Second Street, opposite Obrist Church, Philadelphia, 
with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 
Coffees. Those of our friends who have not favored 
us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
please call and examine our large stock of New Teas 
and taste before buying, as we always keep the ket. 
tle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we can 
please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five years’ 
experience in the Philadelphia market, I have a 
knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 
Customers and Country friends, and am now pre- 
pared, under the new postal arrangement, to send 
sample packages of one pound to all parts of the 
country. In making remittance by check or post- 
office order, add Ten cents to the following prices) 
for postage: 

A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per lb.; a full 
flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extra fine 50, 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 
Oolong, 80, 90, and $1.00; fine Chulan, in half-pound 
papers, 5 for $1.00, or by the box, 35 cents per Ib. 
Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; Scented 
Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 
cents; Best $1.00 per lb. ; Young Hyson, Twankey, 
Gunpowder, and Imperial Tea from 50 cents to 
$1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, and ground 
at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 cents per Ib. 
Best Rio, Laguayra, Maracaibo,Java,and British Plan- 
tation Coffees. Spices of all kind, whole or ground. 
in quantities to suit, warranted pure, at low pricesa 

We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of Tea, 
to out friends and customers ata distance, as well as 
in the city, at our last reduced prices. Remember 


WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 
No. 31 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 





12. 4t, 





CALEB CLOTHIER, President. ° 


ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








